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The interesting papers by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, bearing a 
title slightly different from that at the head of this communica- 
tion, have, not unworthily, awakened a wide and keen interest. 
It is a hopeful sign when one who himself bears the repute of 
being a very rich man can approach a subject confessedly of so 
much importance, not alone with such cordial interest, but with 
such entire candor ; and when, best of all, he can take such high 
ground, and define his own position in such unmistakable terms. 

For it is a discouraging feature of the present situation that, 
apparently, it so little interests those who are supremely con- 
cerned with it. There are a great many of us who are not pos- 
sessors of great wealth, nor ever likely to be, who are entirely 
ready to tell those who are how perilous a possession it is, and 
precisely what they should do with it. Indeed, the satirist 
might find tempting food for his humor if he oould read the cor- 
respondence of rich men and know what increasing streams of 
counsel and admonition, as well as of solicitation, How in upon 
them. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that irrita- 
tion is followed by impatience, and impatience by resentment, and 
that, in turn, too often by stony indifference. Indeed, it is 
greatly to the honor of many people of great wealth that they do 
not become so indurated to the cries of criticism and of mendi- 
cancy as to dismiss the whole question of the stewardship of 
wealth as one impossible of solution. 

Unfortunately, too many of them do, and the fact to which I 
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have just adverted is a most impressive, and in some aspects of it 
pathetic, evidence of that fact. The paper which I am discuss- 
ing is, so far as my own observation goes, absolutely unique. At 
this moment I cannot recall, in our generation, any other in- 
stance of one possessed of exceptional wealth who has undertaken 
to discuss, publicly and at any length, the question of its dispo- 
sition. And yet it would seem as if there were no other question 
which ought more profoundly to interest the rich. Great wealth 
is a great power. Leaving out of sight, for the time being, its 
possible effects upon its possessor, it is still, with reference to 
other people, a very dangerous power. Such proverbs as 
" Every man has his price" may be false — thank God they 
are ! But they could not exist, and find such wide accept- 
ance, if they had not in them a considerable element of 
truth. And when once that is admitted, it follows plainly 
that he who possesses, in some huge degree, the power 
of corrupting his fellow-men controls an extremely dangerous 
force. This is true, moreover, whether we regard every man as a 
purchasable creature, or whether we merely regard society as cor- 
ruptible as a whole. For it does not need that men and women 
should be bought for some evil purpose by money in order to be 
corrupted by it. A much more subtile and more general form of 
corruption is that which reaches down from the vices and extrav- 
agancies of the rich to those who are below them in the scale of 
wealth. " Did you ever notice," said some one, " the faces of do- 
mestic servants in great houses — how sodden and sensual, how 
furtive and disingenuous, how vicious and unwholesome, they 
often become. What makes it so ? " And the questioner answered 
his own inquiry by saying that " when one served all the while 
people who were steeped in luxury, ' busy in idleness,' as an old 
English dramatist wrote, and careless and prodigal in every selfish 
expenditure, it was impossible but that he should catch the dis- 
ease himself " ! 

But the disease spreads wider than the kitchen and the ser- 
vants' hall. Does anybody who lives in a great city go about at 
all in public places and public conveyances without noting the 
enormous increase in costliness of personal ornamentation which 
obtains among all classes ? When the late Mr. Tweed was in the 
zenith of his power as " Boss " of New York, he was standing 
one day in the Mayor's office, talking with the person who then 
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(as since then too often !) had been elected as the occupant of 
that office to do the work of a " ring," when a large diamond 
stud dropped upon the floor and rolled to the feet of a gentleman 
from whom I heard the incident. He picked it up — it was a dia- 
mond as big nearly as a good-sized strawberry — and offered it to 
the Mayor. Said "his Honor": "It is not mine." "Nor 
mine, " said one after another of the circle, as it was passed 
around. "Stop a moment," said the " Boss," fumbling with 
his clothes. " Ah, yes ; I believe it is one of my suspender 
buttons." But if bosses must have diamonds to do the 
rougher work of personal investiture, their henchmen must 
have something quite as fine for other and more conspic- 
uous service. And as one sees women and men whose circum- 
stances in life, honorably interpreted, can, it would seem, by no 
possibility explain the costly raiment and costlier v jewelry with 
which they are bedizened, the mind is inevitably started upon a 
train of speculation which must needs have its issue in most 
dreary and tragic apprehensions. What is the saddest of them if 
it is not this — that somewhere there is somebody with the com- 
mand, practically, of illimitable money, who may not at all use it 
actively to corrupt another, but the contagion of whose extrava- 
gance fires that baleful light of envy in another's eye which will 
not be quenched until it has, at whatever cost, touched the same 
extreme limit of tawdry and vulgar display ? 

Now, I do not see how anybody who has great wealth, and 
whose habit is one of large and loose expenditure, can dismiss that 
aspect of this subject without profound mental coucern. It is a 
most painful consideration, or ought to be to any right-minded per- 
sons, that their heedless and selfish use of money is corrupting the 
very air which is breathed by their fellows ; and the amiable sophis- 
try that luxury aud extravagance put money in circulation, and so 
promote a beneficent expenditure, becomes, in the face of our mod- 
ern civilization, with its complex and tremendous social problems, 
simply a monstrous impertinence. Let me forestall any gratui- 
tous sneer by the disciples of the " Manchester doctrine " of so- 
cial science, by saying that I have not the smallest intention of 
advocating any system of promiscuous doles, or free soup-houses, 
or General Booth's " harbors," or any other future contribution 
to the greater degradation of the poor. But it ought not to be 
necessary to tell any rich man who honestly desires to be told, 
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how he can wisely employ money to promote art, to beautify men's 
homes, and naturally, and, if he chooses, preeminently, his own, 
and so do that which will make men's lives brighter and the 
guests under his roof or at his table more happy, without spend- 
ing money in ways that are wanton in the prodigality of their 
profuseness and only wasteful in the essentially cheap and perish- 
able character of their results. 

I went the other day to the house of a gentleman in a great 
city (alas, he is not an American — nor an Englishman, let me 
add, — would that it were much the way of either !) where the 
guests were bidden to celebrate the opening of a beautiful and 
stately mansion. There was the most perfect administration of 
domestic service, there was an hour of the most exquisite music 
(to which, unhappily, most of the guests were apparently re- 
luctant to listen), and then there was a cup of tea, and the 
simple, refined, and thoroughly refreshing occasion was at an end. 
It is difficult to see why such an entertainment may not be re- 
garded in a profuse and overstimulated age, as a wholesome and 
charming object-lesson. Music, painting, sculpture, the multi- 
plication of mean3 for placing the advantages of artistic culture 
and recreation within the reach of those whose lives are bare and 
hard — surely these are avenues for the employment of wealth that 
stain no innocent soul, and leave no heartbreak behind them ! 

And that brings mo to the one word which I want to con- 
tribute to this discussion, already in danger of being unduly pro- 
longed. 

I have entitled what is here said, " The Gospel for Wealth," 
as distinguished from the "Gospel of Wealth." The latter is 
concerned with wealth as a means of contributing to the happi- 
ness of those in whose behalf it is expended. But I have in mind 
what wealth may become to those who worthily employ it. The 
gospel — the God's spell — for the wealthy, — Can wealth be made 
efficient for the greater happiness of those who expend it, and if 
so, how ? There are plenty of people who are entirely clear as to 
how that question can be answered ; but it would hardly seem 
that very rich people have made the discovery. Froissart, in his 
Chronicles, writes of those " who take their pleasure sadly, after 
the manner of the English " ; and when one goes into Central 
Park and looks at the people who, like Miss Bella Wilfer in " Our 
Mutual Friend, "have learned how to "loll in their carriages," 
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it must be owned that they who " take their pleasure sadly " 
still survive in large numbers among ourselves. It is not alone 
that so many very rich people seem care-worn, and often anxious 
and abstracted. It is impossible that any one should have great 
and grave responsibilities without in some way showing their 
sears ; and mediocrity, whether in gifts or in possessions, may 
well console itself in the consciousness that, if it is without either 
of these, it is, in the same measure at any rate, without great 
anxieties. But what I have in mind is that loss of enthusiasms, 
that contraction of the horizon of interests, that induration of 
the faculties that are touched by nature, by humanity, by noble- 
ness of achievement, which, I think it must be owned, is a very 
frequent, if not a very common, characteristic of the possessors of 
great wealth. 

I may not turn aside to explain such a fact, though I am per- 
suaded that it is not difficult of explanation ; but it will not be 
denied that if it be true it points to a loss out of life of that 
which is of priceless value. To keep the heart young ; to have 
the powers that rouse us to keen interest, and sustain us in kindly 
and helpful service, vigorous and alert ; to have the world and our 
fellow-men so rich in points of enkindling contact that, whatever 
may befall our capacities of achievement, our sympathies never 
grow old or cold — surely this is to have snatched from the hand 
of fate the secret of happiness, the glory of being ! 

And this is possible to rich people as to poor people, on pre- 
cisely the same terms. One's own life must somehow reach over 
into, and be qualified by, the struggles and interests of other 
lives. In the case of the poor this is made inevitable by the 
hard conditions of their poverty. As in an open boat, with half- 
rations, all must learn self-restraint tor the good of all, since 
individual selfishness means death to most, so it is in the sorrows, 
hardships, and struggles that come to tne men and women who 
live on a day's wage. And so it comes to pass, no less, that these 
supremely venerate, because they better understand, all heroism, 
and kindle quickest' at a brave and kindly deed. When, the 
other day, that brilliant soldier and kindly and knightly gentle- 
man who was well described as " our best-beloved citizen," was 
borne to his rest, it was in the streets and avenues where the 
tenement-houses abound that the tributes of love and reverence 
for his memory were most conspicuous — even as in Fifth Avenue 
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they were least so. And the contrast was itself a parable wherein 
it needed no seer to discern how those whose hardships were 
bravely and patiently borne instinctively honored one whose 
splendid service was dimmed, from end to end, by no mean 
thought of self, and whose love and concern for his gallant 
" boys " was ever more eager and alert than any care for himself. 

But it is the tendency of a well-clad, well-fed, comfortable, 
and sheltered life to make such care and concern for others more 
and more impossible, save as it resolutely seeks opportunities for 
its exercise. Unfortunately, at this point, a conspicuous tend- 
ency of our modern philanthropy interferes in a most dis- 
couraging way. That tendency, whether in the case of long- 
existing evils or of exceptional emergencies, is to deal with the 
problems which confront it vicariously. The first thought in the 
face of any great evil, injustice, or suffering would seem to be 
that it must be referred to a committee. The history of social 
reforms in our day is apt to be summed up in the story of a 
public meeting, with eloquent speeches, and the appointment of 
committees, and the raising of funds. Undoubtedly all these 
may have a useful place in any great and humane undertaking. 
But it is interesting to note that, in the history of the greatest re- 
forms and of benevolent movements that have illustrated 
what may be called considerable " staying " power, their 
beginnings have been of quite a different kind. Some single 
mind has been stirred by an emergency, and without waiting 
for others has set about doing what it could itself. Some one 
man or woman, kindled into a flame of indignation by some im- 
perious necessity, has hastened, without tarrying for company, to 
meet it ; and, doing so, has, oftener than otherwise, shown how it 
may be met ; and that example, proving, as example always is, 
contagious, has repeated itself in ever-widening circles. 

More than a quarter of a century ago an English gentleman 
of fortune, culture, and honorable lineage, profoundly moved by 
the condition of the most neglected classes in London, determined, 
at any rate, to try to understand them better ; and, that he might 
do so, went quietly and lived among them. It seemed a foolish 
and hopeless waste of fine powers and generous sympathies upon a 
hopeless and impossible task. But today Oxford House and 
Toynbee Hall and the People's Palace, and less-known centres 
of " sweetness and light " all over East and South London, show, 
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with inspiring significance, that Edward Dennison did not give 
himself to England's poor unwisely or in vain. Steadily has the 
spell of that solitary nobleness reached on, and reached out, until 
we are seeing it reproduced among ourselves, and that by men and 
women alike, in ways which, when one is tempted to despair of 
his kind, are at once a revelation and a rebuke. 

In a recent discussion as to the methods of the Salvation 
Army and "General" Booth's scheme for the abolition, in 
England, of poverty, an individual testimony was called out as to 
the comparative value, in individual cases, of what may be called 
the individual method in reaching and succoring those who are 
generally considered as representing the most hopeless element 
in our vast problem of poverty and vice, which has in it a truth 
of profoundest import. Says the writer : 

" Years ago I began to seek for a way to reach these lowest people. I went 
to 'organized charities,' public, private, religious, and secular, in the lead- 
ing cities of America and Germany. I questioned individual workers of 
every and no religious creed, and in every case asked, and was allowed to see, 
the actual working of the methods employed. The result both startled and 
depressed me. The reformation of a nature arrived at maturity in ways of 
vice seemed something scarcely ever achieved. The matron of one of the 
best-known reformatory institutions in America told me that, in all the 
years she had held her office, she had not knovm a single case of reform. A 
cultivated and earnest woman, whose whole life is devoted to charitable 
work in connection with one of the largest churches in one of our first cities, 
told me she was afraid their poor converts came chiefly for the 'loaves and 
fishes.' Another woman, of equal intelligence and experience in the same 
work, said the same thing. An open-handed philanthropist, a man of high 
standing and marked ability among able men, said that now, towards the 
end of a long life, he could think of but one person in whom there had been 
reform in conduct, and that one man had really reformed himself I 

" After much testimony of this nature, I began to wonder whether the 
people I wanted to help could not tell me more about themselves than any one 
else could know. I made up my mind that the next degraded-looking 
woman I met begging I would speak to as I should like any one who loved 
me to speak to me. I went into a part of the city where such women are 
met. Almost immediately I came on one, exchanging hideous repartees with 
a set of rough men. She turned to me and asked me to give her ten cents. 
As she look up at me her face, for a second, struck me dumb ; it was more 
repulsive than any brute's. To see a woman look like that almost broke my 
heart. I could scarcely speak ; but with an effort I said simply, ' Come with 
me,' and she came. I questioned her. I told her I could not bear to have a 
woman like that, and if she would trust me with the real truth of her life, I 
knew we could make her life worth living, which it certainly was not now. 
To this she assented, with answering directness. She told me she was ' all 
bad ' ; had been sent to prison again and again ; loved drink, and when 
drunk * would do anything ' ; was about forty years old now, and, when out 
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of prison, had been in most of the reformatory institutions in the city. 
Nothing had ever done her any good; she did not think she was 'that 
kind.' I bad better let her go. By this time we were before the door of a 
religious institution to which I had made up my mind to bring her, but, as I 
turned to speak to her, her face overcame me again, and to my own con- 
sternation I burst into tears, and wept over her convulsively. She wavered 
for a second, and then with a cry of ' O, dear, my dear, don't cry like that, 
don't, don't I I will try, indeed I will I ' she grasped my hand, and sud- 
denly burst into a storm of tears herself. We astonished the dignified 
matron of the house which we entered, who told me, before the wretched 
woman, that she knew her to be a hopeless case, and nothing but prison bars 
would restrain her. I told her that I did not believe Christ would say so, 
and I took my poor sister to another institution. They refused her, on the 
same ground as the first. We went to another, with the same result. 
The woman was Irish, uneducated, and, by courtesy, a Roman •Catholic. 
But the Catholic Reformatory Institution, too, said that a prison was the 
only place for her. 

" By this time she and I had walked far on a cold winter day, and were 
very cold and tired. I was boarding, and had no home of my own to which 
I could take her. I told her so, but also said that I could not give her up, 
and if she would come with me to my boarding-house for rest and luncheon 
I would try to think of what could be done afterwards. She came, to the 
horror of my eminently respectable Christian landlady, and after an hour we 
set out again, but with no better result. My heart grew sick and hot 
within me, and at last the poor rejected creature rushed off from the last 
place where they refused to have her, calling out : ' You see, it's no use, 
no use I ' But I called after her, ' Yes, it is ; remember my street and num- 
ber I ' I supposed I had lost her, in spite of myself. The weeks went by, and 
I saw nothing of her, and I did not know where to look for her. At last, 
three months afterwards, she appeared at my boarding-house, asked to see 
me, but, by the orders of the Christian landlady, was refused admittance. 
She then asked the servant, who happened to be the same one who had ad- 
mitted her on the first occasion, to tell me that from the day she left me she 
had not touched a drop of liquor and had been what I wanted her to be. 
The servant added : ' And the truth it was, too, for she looked so different 
and so decent I scarcely knew her.' 

"Now, here was a case where not one penny had been expended ; indeed, 
the woman was told with simple frankness that I believed the worst thing I 
could do would be to give her money ; but, on the other hand, I neither 
howled, nor grinned, nor used her language. I spoke straight from my in- 
most soul the deepest, the sweetest truth I knew, and ' Deep answered unto 
deep.' In the presence of such need I learned the clearest lesson of my life, 
'For this is the message that ye heard from the beginning, that ye should 
love one another.'" 

Such a testimony is certainly not to be disesteemed, and its 
suggestive value cannot easily be overestimated. And for my 
purpose now it is preeminently of value as indicating, not alone 
the power of individual effort and sympathy, but the rewards of it. 
To know that one has been privileged to be the means, if not of en- 
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tirely reclaiming, at least of reawakening some lost life to courage, 
and self-control, and hope and faith in God and in its fellows — 
this certainly is to win the deepest joy and the highest happiness 
of which a human heart is capable. 

And to this happiness, in the case of those who possess wealth 
and leisure, there open many avenues. Not alone in the case 
of the most alienated and least cared for, but in its ministry to 
youth, to inexperience, to the tempted and wronged, there are 
opportunities for the personal activities of individual gifts and 
acquirements, the improvement of which in the case of any one of 
generous and noble instincts — and what man or woman is wholly 
without these? — will be sure to issue in ever-increasing delight. 
A few years ago a citizen of New York, alone and unaided, set out 
to found a trade school for American boys and young men. He en- 
countered ignorant prejudice, he awakened hostile criticism, he 
provoked organized opposition ; but he persevered, and to-day 
the result of his large expenditure of time aud money, and sym- 
pathy, has issued in a foundation which gathers within its walls 
hundreds of youths from all parts of the United States, which 
has dignified and ennobled every handicraft which it aims to teach, 
which has vindicated the right of every young man to the best 
training in skilled labor, and which, perhaps best of all, has 
illustrated the power of a single fraternal and unselfish purpose, 
modestly but resolutely pursued, to achieve the highest results, 
and in doing so to illustrate the sure rewards that await a noble 
and unwearied endeavor. 

The opportunities for such endeavor are, I repeat, almost in- 
numerable. When Mayor of New York, the Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt was led to investigate the operations of the local police 
courts. That in these and on the bench there are honest and 
well-meaning men, I do not at all doubt. But that the interests 
of justice are best served by a system in which the fate of almost 
every prisoner is practically determined by the testimony of the 
policeman who is complainant and the judge whose knowledge of 
law and whose instinct of equity may easily be equally imperfect, 
is (to state the case with the utmost reserve) extremely improbable. 
That, as a matter of fact, such an administration of the forms of 
law issues frequently in the gravest injustice, to those, espe- 
cially, who are most obscure, who have no " pull " on the court, 
who can invoke no neighboring rum-seller, or other local politician, 
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to whisper an aside into the ear of the sitting magistrate — this 
is a certainty which it requires considerable boldness to challenge. 

What an opportunity here for the personal intervention of 
those whose means and position make them strong enough to in- 
sist that it shall be listened to ! What a fine school for a young 
student or unemployed practitioner of the law ! What an inviting 
field for any one, man or woman, who can plead another's cause 
or help to right another's wrongs ! The Church Club, in the Dio- 
cese of New York, contemplates the organization of a lawyers' 
guild for this and kindred purposes. It would afford a rare field 
in which learning and wealth might study and strive together. 

For this I believe to be the true gospel for wealth, in 
whatever that wealth may consist. The world waits for new il- 
lustrations of that divinest beneficence which the great Apostle 
commemorates when, out of a full heart, broken and conquered 
by a resistless spell, he writes, " the Son of God who loved me, 
and gave himself for me ! " This is the one secret of healing the 
world's sorrows and redeeming the world's lost ones ; and, because 
it is, theirs will forever be the sweetest and most lasting satisfac- 
tions who, being rich in whatever men count wealth, themselves 
administer their wealth, so giving themselves for all the sad and 
sorrowful brotherhood of man ! 

Henry C. Potter. 



